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ABSTRACT 

Findings of a study that examined parent and student 
perceptions of school learning environments are presented in this 
document. The data are from the 1993 National Household Education 
Survey (NHES:93) , a national survey conducted by Westat for the 
National Center for Education Statistics. This report is based on 
data from telephone interviews conducted with 10,117 parents of 
students in grades 6-12 and 6,504 students in grades 6-12. A Positive 
School Environment Scale (PSES) was constructed of seven elements. 
Overall, parents and students gave relatively positive ratings to the 
schools with which they had direct and current experience. School 
ratings varied by school characteristics: public schools were rated 
lawer than private schools; larger schools were rated lower than 
smaller schools; and middle/junior high schools were rated lower than 
elementary schools. Despite the generally positive assessments, low 
percentages of youth strongly agreed that they were challenged at 
school, that they enjoyed school, and that students and teachers had 
respect for each other. Low percentages of students also reported 
that their friends thought it very important to work hard for good 
grades and to behave well in school. Overall scores did not differ by 
racial/ethnic or urban/rural factors. Five tables are included. 
(LMI) 
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Parent and Student Perceptions of the 
Learning Environment at School 

All American citizens would like U.S. schools to be well-functioning, orderly institutions 
that bring out the best in their students. Unfortunately, the images that many Americans have 
of their schools differ from this ideal. Fueled in part by media accounts that highlight 
relatively rare events, many members of the public see the schools as discwderly, perhaps 
even violent, places where academic standards are low.^ Yet when a national sample of 
American adults with school-aged children is asked to evaluate the schools their children 
attend, most portray those schools in relatively favorable terms. 

At the same time, some of the things that parents and students have to say about their schools 
are sobering indeed. The current data show, for example, that parents of students and students 
who attend private schools report a significantly more positive learning environment than 
do those attending public schools, regardless of whether the public school was assigned or 
chosen. Reports of a positive learning environment decline as school grade level and school 
size increase. 

This report presents parent and student reports on school and classroom conditions likely to 
promote an effective leami ng environment. The ratings reflect parent and student perceptions 
rather than objective measures of school circumstances or student behavior, and they may 
be subject to idiosyncratic influences such as how well the individual son or daughter is 
doing at the school. Nonetheless, they provide a useful counterbalance to impressions based 
on r^rts of isolated incidents or interviews with small, unrepresentative groups of students, 
parents, or teachers. The findings are examined in light of relevant school and family 
characteristics, also reported by the parents. 

The data are from the 1993 National Household Education Survey (NHES:93) conducted 
by Westat for the National Center for Education Statistics. Data were collected in telephone 
interviews with 12,680 parents of students in grades 3 through 12 and 6,504 students in 
grades 6 through 12.^ This report is based upon the responses of 10,1 17 parents of students 
in grades 6 through 12 and 6,504 students in grades 6 through 12. Weights were applied to 
help make the survey estimates 2q)plicable to the entire population of children in grades 6 
through 12, not just those living in households with telephones. 

The NHES:93 School Safety and Discipline interview contained seven items that were 
designed to measure parent and student perceptions of classroom and school environment. 
The items encompassed academic challenge, enjoyment of school, mutual respect between 
pupils and teachers, good discipline maintained by teachers and administrators, peer norms 
that support hard work for achievement, and peer norms that support good behavior. 
Responses to these items were found to correlate with one another sufficiently so that they 
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could be combined into a summary scale, which was 
labeled the Positive School Environment Scale (PSES). 
Separate scales were constructed for parents and 
students. Each item had four response categories. Five 
of the items required a response of "strongly agree," 
"agree." "disagree," or "strongly disagree." Two of the 
items required a response of "very important," 
"somewhat important," "not too important," or "not at 
all important." They were scored 15, 10, 5, or 0, 
respectively. Thus, each item response could receive a 
maximum of 15 points and the total scale score could 
range between 0 and 105 points.^ A perfect score means 
that the parent or student strongly agrees that the school 
is challenging and enjoyable to the student, that the 
principal and teachers maintain good discipline in the 
school and classrooms, that there is mutual respect 
between teachers and students at the school, and that the 
students' friends at school think it very important to 
work hard for good grades and to behave in school. 

This report presents data on the PSES (table 1) and on 
the individual items that make up the PSES. Tables 2 
and 4 show percentages for the two highest levels of 
agreement (i.e., agree and strongly agree, somewhat 
important and very important) for parents and students, 
respectively; tables 3 and 5 show percentages for the 
highest level of agreement only (i.e., strongly agree and 
very important). In general, patterns did not vary if 
either the single highest or the two highest responses to 
the individual items were considered. Because the 
response categories to all seven items were not the same, 
however, carcfiil attention should be paid to the column 
headings in the different sets of tables when interpreting 
the data. 

A School Environment Conducive to 
Learning 

Overall, American parents and youth express mildly 
positive opinions regarding the learning environments 
at the schools with which they have personal experience. 
However, there is certainly room for improvement. The 
mean score given to the school environment by parents 
of students in grades 6 through 12 is 77 (out of a possible 
105 points), whereas the mean score given by students 
is 70 points (table 1). As is evident from these averages, 
students arc generally less positive about their school 
environments than arc parents. 

Aspects of School Environment 

Majorities of U.S. parents with students in grades 6 
through 12 feel that their children arc challenged at 
school (83 percent) and enjoy school (86 percent, table 
2). However, only 28 percent and 32 percent, 
respectively, strongly agree with these statements (table 



3). When parents are asked about the adequacy of 
discipline at their children's schools, an 88 percent 
majority agrees that the child's teachers maintain good 
discipline in the classroom (table 2). But only 30percent 
of parents agree strongly with this evaluation (table 3). 
Likewise, a 91 percent majority says the principal 
maintains good discipline in the school (table 2), but 
only 35 percent of parents express strong agreement 
(table 3). 

Student reports of the extent to which they find school 
challenging and enjoyable, and student ratings of the 
disciplinary environment at school, show a pattern 
similar to that found in the parent reports. That is, 
majorities of students in grades 6 through 12 agree with 
these positive statements about their school: 80 percent 
say they find their school challenging, and 83 percent 
find it enjoyable; 81 percent express at least mild 
agreement with the notion that their teachers maintain 
good discipline in the classroom, while 89 percent agree 
that their principal maintains good order at the school 
(table 4). But fewer students exprcss strong agreement 
with any of these statements: 15 percent strongly agree 
that they are challenged; 17 percent, that school is 
enjoyable; 20 percent, that their teachers maintain 
adequate discipline in the classroom; and 30 percent, 
that the principal maintains good order in the school 
(table 5). 

While parental assessment of mutual respect between 
students and teachers at the child's school is in line with 
their other appraisals of the school and classroom 
environment, students give that aspect of the learning 
environment a lower rating. Eighty-four percent of 
parents express some agreement that there is mutual 
respect between students and teachers (table 2), and 25 
percent of parents strongly agree (table 3). However, 
only 64 percent of students agree at all that therc is 
rcspect between teachers and students at their school 
(table 4), and a slim 14 percent strongly agree (table 5). 

• About one U.S. student in three in grades 6 through 
12 disagrees with the statement: "In my school, most 
students and teachers respect one another." 

IWo additional indicators of school environment are 
peer approval for achievement and for good behavior in 
school. While 90 percent of parcnts report that their 
child* s friends at school think that it is at least somewhat 
important to work hard and behave in school (table 2), 
a minority of parents believe friends think it very 
important to work hard for good grades (47 percent) and 
behave in school (44 percent) (table 3). It is also true 
that a majority of U.S. students say that their friends at 
school think it at least somewhat important to work hard 
for good grades (88 percent) and behave in school (83 



percent, table 4). But this is hardly indicative of strong 
peer encouragement for academic striving and proper 
deportment. There may be a difference in the potential 
impact of peer influence when the student perceives that 
friends think it very important versus somewhat 
important to strive to achieve or to behave in school. A 
minority of youth feel that their friends strongly support 
these values. 

• Only 38 percent of students say that their friends at 
school think it very important to work hard for good 
grades (table 5), 

• Only 30 percent of students report that their friends 
at school think it very important to behave in school 
(table 5). 

Differences in Parent and Student 
Perceptions by School Characteristics 

Parent and student perceptions of the quality of the 
learning environment show significant variations 
across public and private schools, schools of different 
grade levels, schools of different sizes, and schools with 
varying racial composition. 

Public versus private schools. One of the most striking 
differences in perspective on the school learning 
environment is linked to attendance at private versus 
public schools. Private school parents and students give 
substantially higher scores to their schools than do 
parents and students at public schools, either assigned 
or chosen. This difference is more pronounced for 
parents. Parents of private school students have a more 
favorable perception than parents of public school 
students of the learning environment at their children's 
schools regardless of the school grade level, the size or 
racial composition of the school, or family 
socioeconomic status (data not shown in tables). 

• The average PSES score for parents is 90 for those 
whose children are in private schools, versus 78 for 
those with children in public schools chosen by the 
family, and 75 for those in assigned public schools 
(table 1). 

To illustrate, consider one of the specific differences 
that contributes to this gap in total scale scores: 

• The proportion of parents who strongly agree that 
their children are challenged at school is 24 percent 
of parents with children in assigned public schools, 
30 percent of those with children in chosen public 
schools, but 58 percent of those with children in 
private schools (table 3). 



The public-private school g^ in student scale scores, 
while about half the size of the parent gap, is still 
substantial. 

• The average PSES score for students is 77 for those 
in private schools, versus 70 for those in public 
schools, whether the public school is chosen or 
assigned (table 1). 

nie public-private school gap in student PSES scores is 
especially influenced by differences concerning the 
discipline maintained by the principal and the presence 
of mutual respect between students and teachers. There 
is also a significant difference between public school 
students and private school students in the perception 
of strong peer norms for achievement. 

• Only 28 percent of students in assigned public 
schools strongly agree that ^uie principal maintains 
good discipline in their school, versus 45 percent of 
students in private schools. The apparent difference 
between students in chosen public schools (34 
percent of whom strongly agree that the principal 
maintains good discipline) and private schools is not 
statistically significant for this aspect of the school 
environment (table 5). 

• The proportion of students who strongly agree that 
most students and teachers at school respect each 
other is 13 percent among students in assigned public 
schools, 15 percent among those in chosen public 
schools, and 26 percent among those in private 
schools (table 5). 

• The proportion reporting that their friends at school 
thinly it very important to work hard for good grades 
is 37 percent among students in assigned public 
schools, 38 percent among those from chosen public 
schools, and 48 percent among those in private 
schools (table 5). 

Interestingly, there is not a significant difference 
between public and private schools in strong peer norms 
for good behavior (table 5), 

Differences by school grade leveL Students in 
elementary schools and their parents generally report 
more positive learning environments at their schools 
than their counterparts in middle schools or junior high 
schools and senior high schools,"^ Mean PSES scores for 
parents decline from 81 in elementary school to 75 in 
middle or junior high school and 76 in senior high 
school.^ Mean PSES scores for youth decline from 74 
in elementary school to 70 in middle or junior high 
school and 69 in senior high school (table 1), 



Larger percentages of elementary school parents than 
middle or junior high or senior high school parents 
report strong agreement that teachers maintain good 
discipline in the classroom: 43 percent versus 28 
percent and 26 percent, respectively (table 3). A higher 
pwcentage of elementary school students than middle 
or junior high or senior high students strongly agree that 
most students and teachers respect each other at school: 
22 percent versus 13 percent and 12 percent, 
respectively (table 5). The decline from the elementary 
to the middle/junior or the senior high grades in strong 
peer support for good behavior is also marked. 

• The proportion of students reporting that their 
friends at school think it very important to behave in 
school drops from 40 percent in the elementary 
grades to 29 percent in the middle or junior high 
grades and 27 percent in the senior high grades (table 
5). 

Differences by schooi size. Parent perceptions of the 
learning environment become less positive as school 
size increases.^ Mean PSES scores for parents decline 
from 80 for those with children in schools of under 300 
students to 75 for those with children in schools of 1,0(X) 
or more (table 1). In particular, parents of students in 
larger schools are less likely than those in smaller 
schools to strongly agree that there is mutual respect 
between students and teachers or that teachers or 
principals maintain good discipline (table 3). 

For student scale scores, the difference between 
students in schools with under 300 students and those 
in schools that enroll 1,000 or more pupils is also 
significant. Youth reports of strong agreement are in line 
with those of parents. 

• Tlie proportion of youth strongly agreeing that most 
students and teachers at school respect each other is 
20 percent in schools with fewer than 300 students, 
14 percent in schools with 300-599 students and 
schools with 600-999 students, and only 12 percent 
in schools with 1,000 or nwre students (table 5). 

• While 28 percent of students at schools that enroll 
fewer than 300 students strongly agree that teachers 
maintain good classroom discipline, 22 percent of 
students at schools that enroll 300-599 students, and 
only 17 percent of students at schools of 1,000 or 
more students do so (table 5). 

Differences by school racial composition. Parents of 
white students who attend schools where most of the 
students are also white describe the learning 
environment in more positive terms than do parents of 



white students who attend schools that are mostly 
nonwhite or parents of black students who attend 
mostly black schools^ 

• The mean PSES score for parents of white students 
in mostly white schools is 79, whereas the mean 
score for parents of white students in mostly 
nonwhite schools is 72. The mean score for parents 
of black students in mostly black schools is 75 (table 
1). 

The mean PSES score for parents of black students who 
attend mostly nonblack schools does not differ 
significantly from that for parents of white students who 
attend mostly white schools. 

Differences in student PSES scores across schools of 
varying racial composition are also statistically 
significant. Again, the differences in PSES scores for 
white students in mostly white schools and black 
students in nonblack schools is not significant. 

White parents in mostly white schools are more likely 
than white parents in mostly nonwhite schools to agree 
that most students arui teachers at school respect each 
other — 89 percent versus 73 percent. Similarly, more 
black parents report mutual respect between students 
and teachers if their children go to mostly nonblack 
schools than if they go to mostly black schools — 88 
percent versus 76 percent (table 2). A similar pattern 
appears in student responses: 69 percent of white 
students in mostly white schools report mutual respect, 
as contrasted with 56 percent of those in mostly 
nonwhite schools. Although black students seem to 
show the same pattern, the ^parent difference is not 
statistically reliable (table 4). 

Schools with high proportions of black students tend to 
be inner-city schools in which disproportionate 
numbers of students come from low iiKome, low parent 
education, or disrupted families, school resources are 
limited, and troublesome conditions, such as rundown 
housing, crime, and drug abuse, plague the surrounding 
neighborhoods.^ It may well be that these related 
factors, rather than racial composition as such, account 
for part or all of the observed variation in parent arxi 
student perceptions. 

Differences in Parent and Student 
Perceptions by Parent Education, 
Race/ethnicity, and Location of Residence 

Parents with higher levels of educational attainment 
have more favorable views of the learning environment 
at the schools their children attend than other parents. 
The differences in PSES scores are most apparent in 



households in which the highest level of parental 
education is a college degree or above versus those in 
which the highest level of education is a high school 
diploma or less (table 1). Parents in households with a 
high level of education also give more strongly 
favorable reports on component school environment 
items. For instance, 36 percent of parents in households 
in which either parent is college graduate versus 24 
percent of those in households in which the highest level 
of education is a high school diploma strongly agree 
their child is challenged at school (table 3). For youth, 
significant but relatively small differences are observed 
in PSES scores across households of varying levels of 
parent education (table 1). 

While the PSES scores of youth vary for whites and 
blacks, the magnitude of their differences is very small 
(71 percent and 68 percent, respectively, table 1). For 
parents there are no racial or ethnic differences in 
overall scores. 

The available measure for urbanicity of household 
residence does not discriminate between central city and 
other urban areas and shows little relationship with 
PSES scores.^ Average scores do not differ for parents 
or students with an urban residence either in urbanized 
areas or outside of urbanized areas or those who reside 
in rural areas. 

Summary 

This report is based on an analysis of seven items from 
the NHES:93 School Safety and Discipline interview 
that measured parent and student perceptions of 
classroom and school environment. The overall 
evaluations given to the schools with which parents and 
youth have direct and current experience were relatively 
positive; however, interesting differences in the ratings 
emerged when they were examined by various school 
characteristics. Public schools, whether assigned or 
chosen, receive lower ratings than private schools. 
Parents and students at smaller schools rate their 
schools more favorably than their counterparts at larger 
schools, and parents and students perceive the learning 
environment at elementary schools to be of a better 
quality than that at either middle/junior high schools or 
senior high schools. 

Despite generally positive assessments, notable were 
the low percentages of youth who strongly agree that 
they are challenged at school, they enjoy school, and 
that students and teachers at school respect each other. 
Also notable were the low percentages of youth who 
report that their friends think it very important to work 
hard for good grades and to behave well in school. The 
findings point to the need for improvement in American 



schools, especially large public high schools and junior 
high schools. The findings also point to questions that 
deserve further investigation. For example, to what 
extent does the interaction between adults and students 
in school affect the learning envkonment? Does the 
lack of mutual respect between students and teachers 
contribute to the lack of discipline and to less peer 
pressure to succeed academically and behave well in 
school? Answers to such questions may show ways for 
producing positive learning environments at more of 
the Nation's schools. 

Survey Methodology and Data Reliability 

The 1993 National Household Education Survey 
(NHES:93) is a telephone survey conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Education's National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). Data collection took place 
from January through April of 1993. The sample \u 
nationally representative of all civilian, 
noninstitutionalizcd persons in the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. This sample was selected using 
random digit dialing (RDD) methods, and the data were 
collected using computer assisted telephone 
interviewing (CATI) technology. 

The School Safety and Discipline (SS&D) component 
of the NHES:93, which is the basis of this report, 
sampled students in grades 3 through 12. Two 
instruments were used to collect data on the school 
experiences of these students. A household Screener 
administered to an adult member of the household was 
used to determine whether any children of the 
appropriate ages lived in the household, to collect 
information on each household member, and to identify 
the appropriate parent/guardian respondent. If one 
eligible 6th through 12th grader resided in the 
household, that child was sampled. If two or more 6th 
through 12th graders resided in the household and there 
were no 3rd through 5th graders in the household, two 
6th through 12th graders were randomly sampled. If 
there were two or more 6th through 12 graders and there 
were one or more 3rd through 5th graders, only one 6th 
through 12th grader was sampled. No more than two 
SS&D interviews were conducted in a household. For 
households with children who were sampled for the 
survey, SS&D interviews were conducted with the 
parent/guardian most knowledgeable about the care and 
education of each child. If an eligible youth resided in 
a household in which no adult was acting in a caretaking 
capacity for him or her, then that "emancipated" youth 
responded to the interview. A sample of youth in grades 
6 through 12 was also interviewed following the 
completion of the parent interview about the child. 
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This report was based on the responses of parents of 
students in grades 6 through 12 and students in grades 
6 through 12. The estimates presented in this report for 
parent responses exclude the responses for emancipated 
youth. As a result, the number of parents of students in 
grades 6 through 12 is less than the number of youths 
in grades 6 through 12. It should also be noted that the 
sample of youth selected for youth interviews was a 
subsample of those selected for parent interviews. 
Therefore, estimates of characteristics and totals from 
the two subsampies do differ from one another. 

Response Rates 

The NHES:93 survey completed Screeners with 63,844 
households, of which 12,829 contained at least one 
child sampled 7or the SS&D component. The response 
rate for the Screener was 82 percent. The completion 
rate for the SS&D interview with parents of 6th through 
12th grade students, or the percentage of interviews 
conducted with parents for sampled children in that 
grade range, was 90 percent, and the completion rate for 
the youth in 6th through 12th grades who were sampled 
was 83 percent. Thus, the overall response rate for the 
SS&D interview with parents of students in grades 6 
through 12 was 74 percent (the product of the Screener 
response rate and the SS&D completion rate). For 
youth, the overall response rate was 68 percent. For the 
NHES:93, item nonresponse (the failure to complete 
some items in an otherwise completed interview) was 
very low. The item nonresponse rates for most variables 
in this report are less than 3 percent for parents and less 
than 1 percent for youth. Items with missing data were 
imputed using a hot-deck procedure. As a result, no 
missing values (i.e., don*t know, refused, or not 
ascertained) remain. 

Data Reliability 

Estimates produced using data from the NHES:93 are 
subject to two types of error, sampling and nonsampling 
errors. Nonsampling errors are errors made in the 
collection and processing of data . Sampling errors occur 
because the data are collected from a sample rather than 
a census of the population. 

Nonsampling Errors 

Nonsampling error is the term used to describe 
variations in the estimates that may be caused by 
population coverage limitations and data collection, 
processing, and reporting procedures. The sources of 
nonsampling errors are typically problems like unit and 
item nonresponse, the differences in respondents* 



inteipretations of the meaning of the questions, response 
differences related to the particular time the survey was 
conducted, and mistakes in data preparation. 

In general, it is difficult to identify and estimate either 
the amount of nonsampling error or the bias caused by 
this error. In the NHES survey, efforts were made to 
prevent such errors from occurring and to compensate 
for them where possible. For instance, during the survey 
design phase, focus groups and cognitive laboratory 
interviews were conducted for the purpose of assessing 
respondent knowledge of the topics, comprehension of 
questions and terms, and the sensitivity of items. The 
design phase also entailed over 500 staff hours of CAIl 
instrument testing and a pretest in which over 275 
interviews were conducted* 

An important nonsampling error for a telephone survey 
is the failure to include persons who do not live in 
households with telephones. About 92 percent of all 3rd 
through 12th grade students live in households vwth 
telephones. Estimation procedures were used to help 
reduce the bias in the estimates associated with children 
who do not live in telephone households.^^ 

Sampling Errors 

The sample of telephone households selected for the 
NHES:93 is just one of many possible samples that 
could have been selected. Therefore, estimates 
produced frorn the NHES:93 sample may differ from 
estimates that would have been produced from other 
samples. This type of variability is called sampling error 
because it arises from using a sample of household vwth 
telephones, rather than all households with telephones. 

The standard error is a measure of the variability due to 
sampling when estimating a statistic; standard errors for 
estimates presented in this report were computed using 
a jackknife replication method. Standard errors can be 
used as a measure of the precision expected from a 
particular sample. The probability that a complete 
census count would differ from the sample estimate by 
less than 1 standard error is about 68 percent. The 
chance that the difference would be less than 1.65 
standard errors is about 90 percent; and that the 
difference would be less than 1 ,96 standard errors, about 
95 percent. 

Standard errors for all of the estimates are presented in 
the tables. These standard errors can be used to produce 
confidence intervals. For example, an estimated 83 
perceni of parents reported that their child was 
challenged at school. This figure has an estimated 
standard enror of .6. Therefore, the estimated 95 percent 
confidence interval for this statistic is approximately 82 
to 84 percent. 



The tests of significance used in this analysis are based 
on Student's t statistics. As the number of comparisons 
at the same significance level increases, it becomes 
mwe likely that at least one of the estimated differences 
will be significant merely by chance, that is, it will be 
erroneously identified as different from zero. Even 
when there is no statistical difference between the 
means oc percentages being compared, there is a 5 
percent chance of getting a significant t value of 1.96 
from sampling error alone. As the number of 
comparisons increases, the chance of making this type 
of error also increases. 

A Bonferroni adjustment was used to correct 
significance tests for multiple comparisons. This 
method adjusts the significance level for the total 
number of comparisons made with a particular 
classification variable. All the differences cited in this 
report are significant at the .05 level of significance after 
a Bonferroni adjustment. 

Scale Construction 

The PSES scale cited in this report was constructed of 
seven items. Each item included in the scale had four 
response categories. Five of the items required a 
response ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly 
disagree"; two of the items required a response ranging 
from "very important" to "not at all important." 
Responses of strongly disagree and not at all important 
were scored 0. Other responses were scored 5, 10, or 15 
in order of ascending posiliveness. Possible PSES 



scores ranged from 0 to 105. The actual range for 
parents was 0 to 105, and for youth, 5 to 105. 
Twenty-five percent of parents scored 70 or i)elow, 
while 75 percent scored 90 or below, and the median 
score was 80. For youth, the distribution was similar, 
although the values were lower. Twenty-five percent of 
youth scored 60 or below, 75 percent scored 80 or below, 
and the median score was 70. 

In evaluating the goodness of an additive scale used in 
large-scale survey research, researchers try to establish 
that the scale has acceptable reliability (a reliability 
index value, alpha, of at least .60, and preferably over 
.80) and meets other statistical criteria indicating that 
the scale is tapping a single, coherent phenomenon. 
Both the parent and the youth versions of the PSES scale 
met these standards, with the parent scale showing 
better psychometric properties. The internal 
consistency reliability of the parent scale was .79, 
whereas that of the youth scale was .67. When principal 
components analyses were performed on the scale 
items, two factors were extracted for both the parent and 
youth items. The first factor was much the larger, 
accounting for 45 percent of the variance in the parent 
items, and 34 percent of the variance in the youth items. 
For both parent and youth scales, all seven component 
items had substantial loadings (.35 or more) on the first 
factor, and six of the seven items had their highest 
loadings on the first factor. The mean inter-item 
correlation for parents was .36 with a range of . 19 to .58. 
For youth, the mean inter-item correlation was .22 with 
a range of .09 to .45. 



ENDNOTES 

^The annual Gallup/Phi Delta Kappa education poll 
records public concern about public schools. From 
1972 to 1985, poor discipline headed the list of 
concerns; from 1986 to 1991, concern about drug use 
was paramount. In the 1992 survey, concern with 
lack of financial support equalled that about drug use, 
followed by lack of discipline and violence in 
schools. See S.M. Elam, L.C. Rose, and A. Gallup, 
The 24th Annual Gallup/Phi Delta Kappa Poll of the 
Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools. Phi 
Delta Kappan, September 1992. 

2 

Information on the survey methodology, response 
rate, and data reliability appears in the final sections 
of this report. 

Additional information on the construction of the 
scale is contained in the final section of this report. 

"^Schools were classified according to the lowest and 
highest grades in the school. Schools in which the 
lowest grade was 3 or less and the highest grade was 
8 or less were classified as elementary. Middle or 
junior high schools had a low grade of 4 through 9 
and a high grade of 4 through 9. Senior high schools 
had a low grade of 7 through 12 and a high grade of 
10 through 12. Schools that did not meet these 
qualifications were classified as "combined." 

^There were also significant differences in PSES 
scores between parents of students in grades 3 
through 5, whose mean score was 82, and parents of 
students in grades 6 through 12, whose mean score 
was 77. Differences were substantial between the two 
groups of parents regardless of the type of school 
their child attended or the size of the school. 

'^School size was estimated by the parents who were 
asked to choose from among the following four 
categories: under 300, 300 to 599. 600 to 999. or 
1.000 or more. Parents who were only able to 
estimate the number of students in the child's grade 
were allowed to do so. and that answer was 
converted to size of school based upon the number of 
grades in the school. 



Parents were asked to choose whether the school 
their child attends enrolls less than 25 percent of 
students of the same race/ethnicity as the child, 25 to 
75 percent of the same race/ethnicity as the child, or 
over 75 percent of the same race/ethnicity as the 
child. The categories were broad and were intended 
to capture schools in which the child's racial/ethnic 
group w;is in the distinct minority or in the distinct 
majority, as well as schools in which there was a 
more balanced racial/ethnic diversity. For this 
analysis, separate categories of white and black 
race/ethnicity and school composition were 
maintained and all other race/elhnicity and school 
racial compositions were grouped together. 

^M. J, Puma. C. C. Jones, D. Rock, and R, 
Fernandez, Prospects: The Congressionally 
Mandated Study for Educational Growth and 
Opportunity, Interim Report. U.S. Department of 
Education. Planning and Evaluation Service. May 
1993. 

Q 

Urbanicity was based on the Census classification 
for the highest percentage of households in the 
respondent's residential ZIP Code. An urbanized area 
is a place and the adjacent densely settled 
surrounding territory that together have a minimum 
population of 50.000 people. The category "urban, 
outside of urbanized areas" consists of incorporated 
or unincorporated places outside of urbanized areas 
that have a minimum population of 2.500 people 
vvdth the exception of rural portions of extended 
cities. Hiese and other places not classified as urban 
are classified as rural. This is not the same as the 
Census Bureau's Metropolitan Statistical Area 
designation. 

^^For additional information on telephone coverage 
issues and estimation procedures to correct for 
coverage biases, see J. M. Brick and J. Burke. 
Telephone Coverage Bias of 14- to 21 -year-olds and 
3- to S-y ear olds. Washington. DC: U.S. Department 
of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics, report number NCES 92--101. 

^^E. G. Carmines and R. A. Zeller. (1979) Reliability 
and Validity Assessment. In J. L. Sullivan (Ed.). 
Series: Quantitative Applications in the Social 
Sciences (Series No. 007-017). Beverly Hills, CA: 
Sage. 
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Table 1 Mean Positive School Environment Scale score for parents of students and 
students, by school and family characteristics: 1993 



Cherecteristic 


Number of 
students in 


Parents of 

students 


Numoer ot 
students in 


Students 


grades 6 

through 1 2^ 
(thousends) 


Meen 


s.e. 


grades 6 

through 12 
(thousands) 


Mean 


s.e. 




23,878 


77 


.2 


24,060 


70 


.3 


School grade level 
















2,683 


O 1 


ft 
«u 


2,663 


74 


J 




7,269 


75 


.4 


7,418 


70 


A 




11,374 


76 


.3 


1 1 ,539 


69 


.4 




2,552 


Q1 

e 1 


1 *> 


2,440 


72 


1 .8 


School type 
















19,319 


/o 


o 


19,507 


70 


.3 




2,523 


78 


.6 


2,683 


70 


1.0 




2,037 


90 


.6 


1,870 


77 


.7 


School size 
















2,792 


80 


.6 


2,632 


73 


.7 




7,835 


77 


.4 


7,820 


70 


.5 




5,992 


76 


.4 


6,176 


70 


.4 




7,259 


75 


.4 


7,433 


70 


.4 


Student's race/athniclty and school racial 














composition 










72 


.4 




9,482 


79 


.3 


9,598 




6,312 


75 


,4 


6,449 


70 


.3 




860 


72 


1 .5 


789 


67 


1.4 




1,053 


75 


1 .2 


1,055 


68 


1.2 




1 ,906 


76 


1 .1 


1 ,958 


67 


.9 




808 


78 


1.1 


814 


70 


1.4 


Other race/ethnictty-school combination 


3,457 


77 


.4 


3,399 


70 


.5 


Student's rece/ethnicity 
















16,654 


77 


.2 


16,835 


71 


,3 




3,767 


76 


.7 


3,826 


68 


.6 




2,602 


77 


.6 


2,636 


70 


.6 




855 


77 


1.4 


762 


72 


1.5 


Parents' highest education' 
















2,297 


77 


.6 


2,289 


69 


.8 


High school diploma or equivaiant .... 


7,678 


75 


,3 


7,760 


70 


.3 


Vocetionel /technical or some college . . 


7,572 


75 


.4 


7,465 


70 


.8 




2,823 


80 


.6 


2,783 


72 


.8 




3,507 


81 


.4 


3,571 


72 


.5 


Household urbenicity 
















14,226 


77 


.2 


14,129 


70 


.3 




3,487 


75 


.8 


3,582 


70 


.7 




6,165 


77 


.4 


6,350 


71 


.7 



^Does not include the approximately 200,000 youth who do not have perents/guerarar.i living in the household. See 
methodology section for more informetion on estimates of numbers of students in grades 6 through 12. 



'Highest level of schooling completed by either parent or guardian In the household. 
NOTE: s.e. is stendard error. Number of students mey not add to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Netionel Center for Education Stetistics, Netional Household Education Survey, spring 
1993. 
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Table 2.- Percentage of students whose parents report agreement or strong agreement with statements 
about the school learning environment, by school and family characteristics: 1 993 



Characteristic 


Number of 
students in 
grades 6 
through 12^ 
(thousends) 


ChiM is challenged 
at school 


ChiM enjoys school 


Chiki's teachers 
maintain good 
discipline in the 
Classroom 


The principal 
nrwntains good 
disciplina in 
child's school 


Percent 


s.a. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.a. 




23,878 


83 


.6 


86 


.4 


88 


.4 


31 


.3 


School grade level 






















2,683 


85 


1.3 


90 


1.1 


92 


1.0 


93 


.9 


Middle or junior high school 


7,269 


83 


1.0 


85 


.7 


87 


.8 


90 


.6 


Senior high school 


11,374 


82 


1.0 


85 


.5 


87 


.6 


90 


.7 




o ceo 
Z,55Z 


88 


1.6 


91 


1.2 


91 


1.4 


94 


.9 


School type 




















Public, essigned 


19,319 


82 


.7 


85 


.4 


87 


.4 


90 


.4 




2,523 


85 


1.7 


88 


1.4 


91 


1.3 


93 


.9 




2,037 


97 


.7 


93 


1.4 


97 


.6 


98 


.7 


School size 




















Under 300 


2,792 


87 


1.8 


83 


1.5 


92 


1.3 


92 


1.0 


300-599 


7,835 


83 


.9 


86 


.8 


69 


.7 


91 


.7 


600-999 


5,992 


83 


1.3 


86 


.3 


88 


.8 


91 


.8 


1,000 or more 


7,259 


83 


.9 


85 


1.0 


86 


.8 


90 


.6 


Student's rece/ethnicity and school reciel 




















composition 




















White in mostly white school 


9,482 


87 


.9 


88 


.7 


91 


.7 


93 


.5 


XA/l^t^A in rA/^iAlIu vMis/Ar^ 


6,31 2 


85 


.8 


83 


.7 


87 


.8 


89 


.7 


White in mostly nonwhite school 


860 


75 


2.6 


80 


2.7 


82 


A. A 


oo 




Black in mostly black school 


1,053 


77 


2.4 


86 


2.1 


83 


1.7 


85 


2.1 


Black in racially mixed school 


1,906 


78 


4.5 


86 


1.9 


85 


4.5 


91 


2.3 


Black in mostly nonblack school 


808 


80 


3.1 


91 


1.9 


88 


2.4 


93 


1.4 


Other race/ethnicity-school combination 


3,457 


78 


1.7 


87 


1.0 


88 


1.1 


91 


.7 


Student's rece/ethnicity 




















White, non-Hispanic 


16,654 


86 


.6 


66 


.5 


89 


.5 






Black, non-Hispanic 


3,767 


78 


2.2 


87 


1.3 


85 


2.3 


30 


1.4 




2,602 


75 


2.4 


87 


1.3 


88 


1.1 


91 


.8 




855 


86 


2.0 


90 


1.9 


89 


2.6 


90 


2.0 


Parantfi' hinhAUt mfiiit^mtinn^ 




















Less than high school 


2,297 


74 


2.0 


o*f 


1 .8 


90 


1 .8 


93 


1.0 


High school diploma or equivalent 


7,678 


82 


1.4 


85 


.7 


86 


1.0 


90 


.8 


Vocational/technical or some college 


7,572 


83 


1.0 


84 


.8 


86 


.8 


89 


.8 


College graduate 


2,823 


89 


1.1 


89 


1.0 


92 


.8 


93 


.8 


Graduate or professional school 


3,507 


88 


1,1 


90 


1.0 


94 


.6 


94 


.7 


Household urbanicity 




















Urban, inside urbanized eree 


14,226 


83 


.6 


86 


.5 


88 


.5 


91 


.4 


Urben, outside urbanized eree 


3,487 


84 


2.7 


85 


1.1 


87 


2.4 


90 


1.5 


Rurel 


6,165 


84 


1.2 


87 


1.1 


89 


1.0 


90 


.7 
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Table 2.- Percentage of students whose parents report agreement or strong agreement with statements 
about the school learning environment, by school and fami/^ characteristics: 1 993 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Number of 
•tudente in 
grades 6 

through 1 2^ 


Most students and 
teachers at school 
respect each other 


Friends at school 

think it is 
very or somewhat 
importent to work 
hard for good 
grades 


Friends at school 

think it is 
very or somewhat 
importent to behave 
in school 


{thousands) 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 




OO Q*7Q 


84 


.5 


90 


.5 


90 


.3 


School grade level 


















O COO 


90 


1.0 


91 


1.0 


91 


1.1 




T O CO 


82 


.8 


87 


.8 


88 


.7 






83 


.6 


90 


.7 


91 


.5 




2,552 


89 


1.4 


94 


.9 


94 


1.1 


School type 


















1 O O 1 Q 

1 1 9 


83 


.5 


89 


.5 


90 


.4 




2,523 


87 


1 .3 


8S 


1 .4 


90 


1 .3 




O AO*7 


98 


.6 


97 


.6 


98 


.6 


Schoo! size 
















1 Im^af "inn 


^, / 9^ 


88 


1 .5 


91 


1 .3 


91 


1.5 




7 O'^R 
/ ,009 


b7 


.9 


90 


.8 


90 


.6 






84 


.9 


90 


.7 


91 


.8 






81 


.9 


88 


.6 


89 


.6 


Student's race/ethnicitv ^irid schooi racial composition 




















oo 


. / 


92 


.5 


93 


.5 




6,312 


81 


.9 


88 


.8 


89 


.8 




860 


73 


2.4 


84 


2.2 


85 


2.1 




1 nR"^ 

1 


7A 

/o 






2.3 


O / 


2.0 






oo 


2.2 


89 


1 .8 


83 


2.6 




jinn 


O Q 
OO 


O A 


O 1 
91 


1 .8 


90 


1 .9 




3 457 




1.1 


QQ 
OO 


a 


88 


1 .1 


Student's race/ethnioity 


















1 6 654 


85 


.6 


90 


.5 


91 


.4 




'i. 7K7 


Q O 

oz, 




oo 


1 .2 


oo 
oo 


i c 

1 .D 








1 . 1 


oo 
oo 


.9 


O/ 


1 .3 






OA 

o*r 


O A 

2.4 


OtS 
09 


2.1 


88 


1 .7 


Parents* highest education^ 


















2,297 


85 


1.5 


90 


1.3 


90 


1.6 




7 678 


82 


.7 


88 


.8 


88 


.9 




7 R79 


82 


1.1 


88 


.8 


90 


.7 






88 


1.0 


92 


1.0 


93 


.8 




3,507 


91 


.8 


93 


.6 


95 


-6 


Housahold urbanicity 
















Urban, inside urbanized area 


14,226 


84 


.5 


89 


.5 


90 


.4 




3,487 


83 


1.2 


88 


1.1 


89 


1.5 


Ri/rel 


6,165 


87 


1.2 


92 


.8 


92 


.7 



^Does not include the approximately 200,000 youth who do not have parents/guardiens living in the household. See methodology section for more 
information on estimates of numbers of students in grades 6 through 1 2* 



^Highest level of schooling conDpteted by either parent or guardian in the household. 
NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Number of students may not edd to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, spring 1993. 
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Table 3.- Percentage of students whose parents report strong agreement with statements about the school 
learning environment, by school and family characteristics: 1 993 



Characteristic 


Number of 
students in 
grades 6 


Child is challenged 
at tchoo) 


Child enjoys school 


Child's teachers 
maintain good 
disciplins in the 
classroom 


The principal 
maintains good 
discipline in 
cNld's school 


through 12^ 
(thousands) 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


8.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.s. 


Total 


23,878 


28 


0.5 


32 


0.9 


30 


0.5 


35 


0.8 


School orada level 






















2,683 


32 


1 .6 


38 


1 .9 


43 






1 Q 




7,269 


25 


1.0 


30 


1 .1 


28 


0.9 


32 


1 1 
1 . 1 




11,374 


27 


1 .2 


30 






KJ.O 








2,552 


34 


4.0 


38 


1 .9 


39 




^ 1 




School type 






















19,319 




U.D 


OQ 


I . I 




KJ.O 




0.9 




2.523 


30 


1 .7 


35 


1.7 


32 


2.0 


38 


2.0 




2,037 


58 


1.9 


48 


2.1 


63 


1.7 


69 


1.7 


School size 




















Under 300 


2,792 


33 


1 .8 


38 


2.1 


39 


1.6 


44 


2.0 


300 - 599 


7,835 


28 


0.9 


31 


1 .4 


33 


1.0 


37 


2.7 


600-999 


E,992 


26 


1 .3 


29 


1 .4 


28 


0.9 


33 


1.3 




7,259 


27 


0.8 


31 


1.0 


26 


1.0 


31 


0.9 


Student's race/ethnicity and school racial 




















composition 






















9,482 


31 


0.8 


34 


1 .7 


33 


1 .0 


38 


1 .6 


\A/hite in racially mixed school 


6,312 


26 


1.1 


28 


1 .0 


27 


1.1 


32 


1 .2 




860 


26 


3.6 


29 


3.1 


29 


3.5 


31 


3.6 


Black in mostly black school 


1,053 


22 


2.3 


34 


2.7 


31 


3.0 


29 


2.6 


Black in racially mixed school 


1,906 


27 


2.6 


30 


2.2 


28 


2.2 


36 


1 .9 


Black in mostly nonblack school 


808 


22 


2.8 


33 


3.6 


29 


3.1 


35 


3.3 


Other race/ethnicity-school combination 


3,457 


24 


1.6 


33 


1.2 


28 


1 .3 


33 


1 .6 


Student's race/ethnicity 




















White, non-Hispanic 


16,654 


29 


0.7 


31 


1.1 


31 


0.8 


35 


1.0 




3,767 


25 


1.5 


32 


1.6 


29 


1.6 


34 


1.2 


Hispanic 


2,602 


23 


1 .9 


32 


1 .8 


30 


1 .8 


34 




Other races 


855 


29 


3.2 


36 


4.5 


23 


4.6 


31 


3.9 


Parents' highest education' 






















2,297 


18 


1.9 


27 


3.0 


26 


2.9 


28 


3.7 


High school diploma or equivalent 


7,678 


24 


0.9 


28 


0.8 


28 


0.9 


33 


1.2 


Vocational/technical or soma college 


7,572 


26 


1.3 


32 


1.5 


29 


0.8 


34 


1.1 




2,823 


36 


2.2 


37 


1.9 


36 


1.9 


42 


1.7 




3,507 


38 


1.3 


38 


1.6 


36 


1.4 


41 


1.5 


Household urbanicity 




















Urban, inside urbanized area 


14,226 


29 


0.6 


33 


0.8 


30 


0.8 


37 


0.6 


Urban, outside urbanized area 


3.487 


25 


1.7 


27 


1.8 


27 


1.7 


31 


1.3 


Rural 


6.165 


25 


1.2 


32 


1.7 


31 


1.2 


33 


2.2 
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Table 3.- Percentage of students whose parents report strong agreement with statements about the school 
learning environment, by school and family characteristics: 1 993 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Number of 
students in 
grades 6 

through 12' 


Most students and 
teachers at school 
respect aach other 


Friends at school 
think it is va«Y 

important to work 
herd for good 
grades 


Friends at school 
think It is very 
important to behave 
in school 


(thousands) 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Total 


23,878 


25 


0.5 


47 


.7 


44 


.7 


School grade level 


















2,683 


39 


1 .8 


50 


2.6 


47 


2.0 




7,269 


22 


0.9 


41 


1 .1 


38 


1.2 




11,374 


22 


0.8 


49 


1.1 


46 


1.5 




2,552 


37 


3.1 


53 


2.3 


47 


3.9 


School typo 


















19,319 


21 


0.6 


45 


.7 


41 


.7 




2,523 


26 


1.6 


51 


3.8 


48 


2.1 




2,037 


62 


2.0 


68 


1.9 


58 


1.9 


School size 
















Under 300 


2,792 


38 


1.7 


49 


2.9 


46 


2.1 




7,835 


28 


1.2 


46 


1.0 


42 


1.3 


600-999 


5.992 


23 


0.9 


47 


1.3 


41 


1.4 




7,259 


20 


0.8 


49 


1.0 


46 


1.0 


Student's race/ethnicity and school racial connposition 


















9,482 


29 


0.8 


48 


.9 


43 


.9 




6,312 


21 


1.0 


39 


1.4 


39 


1.3 




860 


23 


3.6 


42 


3.5 


36 


3.2 




1,053 


22 


2.5 


50 


2.8 


53 


3.1 




1,906 


24 


2.2 


48 


3.3 


44 


3.4 




808 


27 


3.0 


57 


4.1 


48 


3.8 




3,457 


24 


1.4 


58 


1.2 


53 


1.4 


Student's race/ethnicity 


















16,654 


26 


0.6 


44 


.8 


41 


.7 




3,767 


24 


1.3 


50 


1.9 


47 


2.0 




2,602 


25 


1.6 


59 


1.7^ 


54 


2.4 


Other races 


855 


22 


4.7 


55 


3.4 


48 


5.4 


Parents' highest education^ 


















2,297 


21 


2.5 


60 


2.7 


57 


4.1 




7,678 


23 


1.2 


44 


1.0 


42 


1.1 




7,572 


24 


0.9 


42 


1.1 


38 


1.1 




2,823 


30 


1.9 


51 


2.3 


45 


1.8 




3,507 


34 


1.5 


55 


1.4 


48 


1.4 


Household urbanicity 


















14,226 


26 


0.6 


49 


.8 


45 


.7 




3,487 


21 


1.7 


42 


2.7 


41 


2.5 




6,165 


26 


1.2 


46 


1.5 


42 


1.1 



'Does not include the approximately 200,000 youth who do not have parents/guardians living in the household. See methodology section for mora 
information on estimates of numbers of students in grades 6 through 1 2. 



'Highest level of schooling completed by either perent or guardian in the household. 
NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Number of students may not add to total due to rour>ding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Notional Center for Education Statistics, Netlonal Household Education Survey, spring 1993. 
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Table 4.- Percentage of students who report agreement or strong agreement with statements about the 
school learning environment^ by school and family characteristics: 1 993 















Child's teachers 


The principal 




Number of 


Child is challenged 


Child enjoys 


maintain good 


maintains good 




students in 


et school 


school 


discipline in the 


discipline in 


Characteristic 


grades 6 










classroom 


child's school 




through 1 2 




















(thousar>ds) 


Percent 


e.e. 


Percent 


e.s. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


e.e. 




24,060 


80 


.7 


83 


.8 


O 1 


. / 


AQ 


A 


School grade level 






















2,663 


77 


2.2 


86 


1.8 






Q4 






7,418 


79 


1.4 


83 


1.3 








o 
.o 




11,539 


82 


1.1 


82 


1.0 


77 


q 


A7 


1 n 






81 


2-6 


85 


2.3 


84 


2.9 


88 


2.3 


School type 






















19,507 


79 


.7 


82 


.8 


O 1 




88 


.8 




2,683 


81 


2.5 


85 


1.7 


80 


3.0 


89 


2.1 




1,870 


90 


1 .5 


87 


1 .1 


89 


1.4 


96 


.8 


School size 






















2.632 


oZ 






o.Z 


87 


2.3 


92 


2.3 


300 - 599 


7,820 


/o 


1 .Z 


Q O 
oZ 


1 .z 


83 


1.3 


90 


1.0 


600 • 999 


6,176 




1 .z 


oo 


1 .1 


79 


1.1 


88 


1.0 


1 ,000 or more 


7,433 


81 


1 .u 


OO 


1 . 1 


79 


1.4 


88 


.9 


Student's race/othnicity and school racial 




















composition 






















9,598 


82 


.9 


84 


1.0 


84 


1 .0 


91 


1.5 


\A/^if A in i'A/^iAlli/ A^^AAl 


6 449 


81 


1.0 


81 


1.3 


82 


1 .2 


90 


.8 




789 


76 


3.5 


79 


3.4 


73 


3.2 


88 


2.8 


Black in mostly black school 


1,055 


76 


3.2 


85 


2.2 


70 


3.4 


83 


2.5 


Black in racially mixed school 


1,958 


75 


3.4 


85 


2.6 


74 


3.4 


85 


2.8 




814 


86 


2.5 


78 


4.2 


80 


3.5 


87 


3.0 


Other race/ethnicity>school combination . . . 


3,399 


75 


2.0 


85 


1.2 


82 


1.3 


88 


1.5 


Student's race/ethnicity 






















16,835 


82 


.7 


82 


.9 


83 


.8 


90 


.9 




3,826 


78 


1.9 


84 


1.6 


74 


2.1 


85 


1.9 




2,636 


72 


2.0 


86 


1 .7 


82 


1.8 


88 


1.4 




762 


82 


4.4 


83 


3.3 


83 


3.0 


88 


3.6 
























2,289 


73 


2.0 


82 


2.2 


82 


1 .9 


87 


1 .7 




7.760 


78 


1.2 


83 


1.1 


80 


1.0 


88 


.8 




7,465 


81 


1.4 


81 


1.8 


81 


1.2 


^ 88 


1.1 




2,783 


86 


1.9 


84 


2.1 


84 


1.7 


92 


2.9 




3,571 


84 


1.4 


87 


1.3 


82 


1.6 


93 


1.1 


Household urbanicity 






















14,129 


80 


.8 


83 


.7 


80 


.8 


89 


.6 




3.582 


82 


1.9 


82 


1.7 


81 


1.6 


88 


2.0 




6.350 


78 


1.2 


83 


2.4 


83 


1.8 


89 


.9 
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Tab*3 4.- Percentage of students who report agreement or strong agreement with statements about the 
school learning environment, by school and family characteristics: 1 993 (continued) 



Charactaristic 


Numbar of 
studantt In 
gradat 6 

through 12 
(thousands) 


Moat studantt and 
taachars at school 
raspact aach othar 


Friands at school 

think it is 
vary or somawhat 
inr^ortant to work 
hard for good 
gradas 


Friands at school 

think it is 
vary or somawhat 
important to bahava 
in school 


Pa rcant 


s.a. 


Pa rcant 


s.a. 


Pa rcant 


s.a. 


Total 


24,060 


64 


.8 


88 


.7 


83 


.8 


School grada laval 


















2,663 


76 


4.6 


85 


2.2 


85 


1.7 




7,418 


61 


2.1 


86 


1.0 


82 


1.2 




11,539 


61 


1 .1 


89 


.6 


83 


9 




2,440 


74 


4.0 


89 


1.9 


84 


2.6 


ocnool typa 


















1 9,507 


62 


.9 


88 


.7 


83 


.8 




2,683 


63 


2.9 


86 


2.2 


79 


2.8 




1,870 


83 


1.9 


92 


1.5 


87 


1.6 


School siza 


















2,632 


72 


2.6 


89 


2.2 


84 


3.1 




7,820 


65 


2.0 


87 


1.3 


83 


1.4 




6.176 


63 


1.5 


88 


1.0 


83 


1.2 




7,433 


61 


1.3 


88 


.8 


83 


.9 


Studant s raca/athnicity and school racial compositton 


















9,598 


69 


1.4 


90 


.8 


87 


.9 




6,449 


61 


2.2 


88 


.9 


84 


1.0 




789 


56 


4.7 


84 


2.9 


78 


3.1 




1 ,uoo 


54 


3.6 


85 


2.6 


77 


3.6 


Dlo^^ in r^^faWxi w^iwa^ A/^^/\/\t 




55 


6.5 


85 


2.8 


76 


3.3 






60 


4.0 


87 


2.7 


78 


3.7 




3,399 


67 


1.6 


85 


1.8 


79 


1.7 


Studant's raca/athnicity 


















16,835 


65 


.8 


89 


.6 


85 


.8 




3f826 


56 


3.5 


86 


1.5 


76 


1.8 




2,636 


66 


1.8 


83 


1.9 


80 


1.6 




762 


74 


4.5 


90 


2.7 


77 


4.3 


Parants' highast aducation* 


















2|289 


67 


2.7 


88 


1.7 


79 


2.1 




7,760 


63 


1.8 


86 


1.3 


81 


1.4 




/,4oo 


62 


1.4 


87 


1.0 


83 


1.2 




2,783 


64 


2.2 


91 


1.1 


85 


1.5 


Graduata or profasstonal school 


3,571 


68 


2.1 


90 


1.1 


86 


1.4 


Housahold urbanicity 


















14,129 


63 


1.0 


88 


.7 


82 


.; 




3,582 


62 


5.0 


89 


1.4 


82 


1.6 


Rural 


6.350 


66 


1.6 


88 


1.3 


85 


1.7 



'Highest level of schooling completed by either parent or guardian in the household. 



NOTE: s.e. is standerd error. Number of students may not add to total due to rourxJIng. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educetion Stetistics, National Household Education Survey, spring 1993. 
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Table 5.- Percentage of students who report strong agreement with statements about the school learning 
environment, by school and family characteristics: 1993 















Child's teachers 


Tha principal 




Number of 


Child it challenged 


Child enjoyt 


maintain good 


maintains good 




students in 


at •chool 


•chool 


discipline in the 


discipline in 


Characteristic 


grades 6 










classroom 


child's school 




through 12 




















(thousands) 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 




24.060 


15 


0.5 


17 


0.6 


20 


0.6 


30 


0.6 


ocnooi yraao lovoi 






















2,663 


18 


1.6 


21 


2.0 


32 


4.4 


36 


4.7 




7,418 


13 


0.8 


18 


1 .2 


23 


1.3 


31 


1.7 




11.539 


15 


1,0 


15 


1 ,1 


15 


0.9 


27 


1.2 




2.440 


18 


4.1 


19 


4.0 


26 


2.8 


34 


2.6 


School typo 






















19,507 


14 


0,6 


16 


0.6 


19 


0.7 


28 


0.9 




2,683 


19 


2.4 


23 


2.3 


22 


4.7 


34 


3.9 




1,870 


2A 


2,3 


20 


1.9 


29 


2.4 


45 


2,5 


ocnooi si^o 






















2,632 


15 


2.3 


22 


3.1 


28 


2.7 


34 


2.7 




7,820 


15 


1,3 


17 


1.2 


22 


1.3 


30 


1.7 




6.176 


15 


0.9 


16 


1.1 


20 


1.4 


30 


1,1 




7.433 


15 


0,9 


17 


1.0 


1 / 




zo 


1 1 
1 , 1 


Student's race/ethnicity artd school racial 




















CQrnpQsiuQn 
















31 






9,598 


1 6 


! ,1 


1 / 


1 .U 


22 


1.1 


1.3 




6.449 


1 o 


0.8 


1 0 




20 


2.1 


32 


1 .8 




789 


8 


i D 

1 .o 


1 o 


0 1 
Z. 1 


18 


2.6 


25 


3.3 


Black in mostly black school 


1.055 


18 


2.4 


21 


3.1 


15 


2.8 


26 


2.9 


BIflck in racially mixed school 


1.958 


16 


2.1 


21 


3.1 


19 


3.1 


23 


3,0 


Black in mostly nonblack school 


814 


Zo 




1 R 




20 


3.7 


33 


4.7 


Other race/ethnicity-schooi combination . . . 


3,399 


1 o 


1 Q 


1 / 


I .D 


21 


1.9 


30 


1.8 


Student's race/ethnicity 




















\A/hitft nnn-HifiDiinic 


16,835 


1 D 


U.D 


1 / 


U.D 


21 


1.1 


31 


0.7 


Rlflr^ nnn-V-licniintc ... 


3.826 


18 


1.4 


20 


2.0 


18 


1.7 


26 


2.0 




2,636 


13 


1.3 


17 


1.6 


20 


1.5 


29 


1 .7 




762 


1 o 


O.U 


1 / 


o,/ 


22 


5.0 


32 


5,4 


Parents' highest education' 






















2,289 


11 


1,3 


17 


2.0 


17 


1.7 


23 


2.2 




/,/ 60 


1 o 


1 ,o 


1 1 




21 


1.9 


29 


2,0 


Vocational/technical or some college 


• ,4ob 


15 


1.7 


17 


1.4 


21 


2.8 


31 


2.7 




2.783 


13 ' 


1,9 


16 


2.0 


21 


2,0 


32 


3.3 


Graduate or professional school 


3.571 


17 


1.1 


18 


1.2 


20 


1.6 


32 


1.7 


Household urbaniclty 






















14,129 


15 


0.6 


18 


0.6 


19 


0.7 


30 


0.8 




3.582 


15 


2.2 


15 


1.8 


21 


2.2 


28 


2.9 




6,350 


15 


1,5 


18 


1.2 


22 


2.3 


30 


2.0 















16 
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Table 5.- Percentage of students who report strong agreement with statements about the school learning 
environment, by school and family characteristics: 1 993 (continued) 





Number of 
students in 

^1 QUO* W 

through 12 


Most students and 
teachers at school 
respect each other 


Friends at school 
think it is very 

important to Y/oiik 
hard for good 
grades 


Frierxis at school 
think it is very 
innportant to behave 
in school 


(thousands) 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 


Percent 


s.e. 




24,060 


14 


0.6 


38 


1.1 


30 


.6 


ocnooi yicKio lovoi 


















9 Aft') 


22 


2.0 


45 


3.2 


40 


3.0 




7 AMI 


1 3 


0.9 


35 


1 .9 


29 


2.3 




1 1 ,539 


1 2 


0.9 


38 


1 .6 


27 


1 .0 




2,440 


21 


5.5 


40 


4.0 


31 


2.5 


ocnooi lypo 


















19 507 


1 3 


0.6 


37 


1 .0 


30 


1 .0 




2,683 


1 5 


O A 

2.4 


oS 


2.0 


27 


o c 
0.9 




1,870 


26 


2.3 


A O 

48 


2.4 


32 


2.5 






















20 


1 .7 


40 


3.2 


31 


3.3 




7 820 


14 


0.9 


38 


1.9 


31 


2.5 


Ann . QQQ 


6 176 


14 


1.2 


37 


1.6 


29 


1.2 


1 nnn /^r m^ir^ 


7,433 


1 2 


U./ 




1 .3 


OQ 
Z9 


1 .O 


oiuunni V lacv/oinniciiy anu si^iiuui lociai ^uriiputfiuuii 


















9,598 


1 9 


1 n 




1 A 

1 .4 








6,449 


13 


1.0 


35 


1.7 


29 


1.8 


\A/(ut« in mnfltix/ nnnuuhitA 4rhnni 


789 


16 


2.9 


37 


3.8 


24 


3.7 




1,055 


1 A 




•HJ 


O.O 


oxJ 


O./ 


ti\»f*le in raoinilx/ miyiiH srhnni 


1 ,958 


1 Z 




ATi 




^n 


T O 
/.O 


RIflrW in mofitlv nnnhlark school 


814 




o .o 


HO 


K n 


o 1 


4.W: 




3,399 




o n 


4Z 




*>*> 
oo 


1 .0 


^luuoril * 1 o^o/o 11 11 iii^i Ly 
















\A/hitA non^Hicnantc 


16,835 


14 


0.7 


37 


1.2 


29 


.8 


RlAf^k non-H><snanic 


3,826 


1 o 


1 A. 


41 


o. 1 


oU 


A n 
4.U 


Uion Anif^ 


2,636 


i A 


1 .4 


40 


2.2 


34 


1 .8 




762 


1 8 


T o 

/.o 


A O 

48 


8.3 


32 


6.3 


Parents' highest education' 
















1 than hinh scHool 


2,289 


13 


1.5 


42 


3.0 


35 


2.7 




7,760 


14 


1.0 


36 


1.7 


31 


1.3 




7 465 


15 


1.5 


38 


1.2 


28 


1.3 




2,783 


12 


1.6 


42 


2.8 


30 


1.7 


GruHiiiitA or orofasfiional school 


3,571 


15 


1.7 


39 


1.9 


28 


1.7 


Household urbanicity 


















14,129 


14 


0.7 


39 


1.0 


29 


.8 




3,582 


11 


1.5 


37 


3.2 


31 


4.0 




6,350 


16 


1.5 


37 


1.9 


30 


1.8 



'Highest level of schooling completed by either parent or guardian in the household. 



NOTE: s.e. is standard error. Number of students may not add to total due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Household Education Survey, spring 1993. 
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